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With the advent of a New Labour government, founded on a massive majority, the British 
political landscape is acknowledged to have changed radically; even the publicly non. Labour Sunday 
Times (4May 1997)conceded thatthe 1997 Brjtish election result represents a 'seismic shift in 
British politics'. All heady and momentous stuff. 

At the same time a new mythology has already grown up around the man who led his party to a 
famous victory. Arguably no British political party leader in recent years has placed so much 
emphasis on serving the people of thiscountry. Tony Blair has been fashioned as a man with the 
common touch, a prime minister thoroughly in touch with the electorate. His slogan has been to 
govern in the interests of everyone, for the whole nation, and not just the few: thus he has emerged 
as Blair, Champion and Man of the People. His 'common touch' was the hallmark of Labour's 
entire election campaign, and has continued to dominate the headlines since. In the days 
immediately following Blair's victory, the media's attention was drawn to the several ways in 
which informality quickly replaced pageantry. The new prime minister walked into Downing Street, 
shaking hands of supporters along the way; he took a second unscheduled walkabout on his way to 
see the Queen; he did the same again on his way to Westminster for the Queen's Speech; he 
swiftly dispensed with formal titles at his first Cabinet meeting. All this was designed to show that 
Blair understood that the British people want and need action, not ceremony and fine words. 

Clintonite Blair 

Observers have already noted similarities with the popular style adopted by Bill Clinton and his wife, 
including the use of the walkabout as a campaign tool. Cherie Blair has apparently even taken to 
wearing a scarf around her neck in much the same way as the First Lady, Hillary Clinton (The Times, 
15 May 1997). Whatever one might say about this use of fashion sense, the popular approach is 
recognised to have been hugely effective in helping to usher in the second term of the Clinton 
administration. Since Clinton's re-election represents the kind of success that the Labour 'spin- 
doctors' would undoubtedly like Tony Blair to emulate, it is surely no accident that the new 
prime minister has seemingly adopted some aspects of the US President's populist style of self- 
presentation. 

But what other precedents are there for the success of the 'common man' approach? WhileTony 
Blair is enjoying the first flush of victory, and the British populace are getting used to a rather 
different style of governmentfrom thatto which they have most recently been accustomed, what 
might the future hold for the newest man of the people? Already, Mr Blair is hearing warnings about 
the potential downside to the bright and breezy approach adopted by the US premier: one of 
Clinton's former aides was quoted as saying that the President had suffered from 'too much of the 
common touch' (The Times, 15 May 1997), thus losing the mystique of government that can often 
help to protect it in times of crisis. 

Gracchus' tribunate:a watershed 

A figure from our classical past who made his name as a champion of the masses is Tiberius 
Gracchus. His political deeds are regarded as a significant turning-point in Roman politics and, 
indeed, as a catalyst for no less than the end of the Roman republic. 'In words that echo much of what 
hasalready been said about the Labour victory over the Conservatives, a modem Roman historian 



(D. Stockton) has written of Tiberius' tribunate, together with that of his brother, some ten years 
later, that they 'mark a watershed in the history of the later Roman Republic. Behind them we can 
discern pent-upforces waiting irresistibly to breakthrough ...afterwards Roman politics were 
never the same again'. 

So what was it about Ti. Gracchus that make him stand out as popular hero, and as someone credited 
with far-reaching political changes? 

His demeanour gives no clues. Somewhat eerily, what we are told about Tiberius' personal 
characteristics could easily pass for a description of the new British prime minister. Plutarch, in his 
biography of Tiberius Gracchus, wrote the following: 

'Tiberius was gentle and composed, alike in his cast of features, expression, and demeanour ... [he] 
always spoke in a decorous tone ... [he was] conciliatory and appealed to men's sense of pity. 

[His] style was pure and his language chosen with extreme care ... Tiberius was mild and 
reasonable'. 

Just like Blair, too, Ti. Gracchus' background shows no sign of the revolutionary, or 'common man', 
in the making. He was born into an aristocratic and distinguished family; hisfather had been both 
consul (the top rung of the Roman political ladder) and censor, and his mother was the daughter 
of Scipio Africanus, victor over Rome's arch-enemy, Hannibal. 

Tiberius' early career was solid, if unspectacular. He served under a number of Roman 
commanders, gradually making his name in the military. But it was not until he entered politics that 
he really made his mark. He was elected tribune, one of the lower-ranked posts on the Roman 
political career ladder, in 134/3 B.C. Although it was not the most senior job, a tribune did have 
some potential for getting noticed. The tribunate was traditionally regarded as a kind of populist 
office; one of its more notable features was that the tribune could veto any activity of the Senate 
if it was not in the interests of the plebs - a feature that, as we shall see, Ti. Gracchus took to its 
very limits. 


Land reform 

Tiberius' big plan was to launch a programme of agrarian reform, specifically by reimposing an old 
law, the lex Licinia, which banned individuals from holding more than 500 iugera Gust over 120 
hectares) of ager publicus (public land), land originally seized from conquered territories. In years 
gone by, this public land had gone some way to meeting the increasing demand for land that 
resulted from Rome's rapidly burgeoning population. Butin theyearsimmediately running upto 
Tiberius' tribunate, the practice of plantingcolonies had come virtually to a halt. Whereas from 200 
to 173 B.c. one million acres were given to a hundred thousand families, from 171 to 133 B.C. only 
one colony was planted, largely because Rome's conquests had by now extended beyond Italy to 
overseas, and the Romans did not like the idea of sending their citizens so far away. 

To make matters worse, more and more Italian ager publicus was being taken over by wealthy 
landowners who took advantage of the prolonged absenteeism of smaller farmers during Rome's 
wars of conquests, either simply by forcing the families that wereleft behind off the land or by 
encouraging them to sell up. These poor rural families, for whom public land was often a crucial 
supplement to theirown smallholdings, were powerless to argue. Redistribution of public land 
therefore looked increasingly necessary. Indeed, the idea of agrarian reform was not entirely new. 
It had never fully come to fruition, however, because it stood to affect the holdings of many 
senators, most of whom had acquired more than their fair share of public land. Moreover, they 



had used this land, together with slave labour, for something new - cultivating hugely profitable 
crops, such as vines, on a large scale. Not surprisingly, then, although Ti. Gracchus in fact had 
several notable supporters, his proposal was still bound to meet with considerable resistance 
among Rome's wealthy elite, many of whom had by now come to rely on their vast tracts of ager 
publicus for a significant proportion of their wealth. 

Angry senators 

Nevertheless, Tiberius went ahead with proposing his bill. As if that did not agitate members of the 
Senate enough, he made matters worse by taking the bill straight to the People's Assembly 
(concilium plebis), rather than allowing the Senate to discuss it first, as was customarily the case. 
Incensed both by the proposed bill and by Tiberius' unusual, though not entirely unprecedented, 
move to have it passed, members of the Senate tried to stop him by a highly irregular ploy. They 
tried to get another tribune, Octavius, to veto Tiberius. Tiberius appealed directly to the peoplefor 
support, and in an unprecedented move, gave them the right to vote on whether Octavius should 
remain in office on the grounds that Octavius was standing in the way of their wishes. Octavius was 
duly deposed. The bill was subsequently voted on and made law, and Tiberius then set about 
making the law effective. He established a commission -com- prising himself, his younger brother, 
and his father-in-law- to be responsiblefor surveying and redistributing the land, and to judge 
cases of disputed boundaries. Again, however, heencountered senatorial defiance: the Senate 
refused to vote adequate funds to the commission. But Ti. Gracchus managed to overcome this 
problem, too, by suggesting that money from the will of King Attalusof Pergamum, bequeathed to 
the Roman people, should be used instead. Once more, he took this proposal straight to the 
People's Assembly to be voted on, rather than letting the Senate debate it first. 

After having thoroughly antagonized many in the Senate during the course of his tribunate, Ti. 
Gracchus was hardly likely to be elected to the higher offices of praetor or consul. He instead put 
himself up for re-election, something that was at the time all but unknown, although not strictly 
illegal. He did so on a ticket, the crux of which, according to Plutarch, was a proposal to take 
control of the jury courts out of the hands of the senators, and to make them mixed instead -to 
be composed of equal numbers of senators and lower-ranked knights (equites). Not only did this 
threaten the ultimate sovereignty of the Senate still further, but it threatened their self-interest 
too-many cases that came before the courts concerned alleged senatorial corruption. The 
equites, it was thought, would be bound to judge such cases more harshly. Once again, Tiberius 
seemed to be attacking the Senate in favour of those less privileged. 

A rough style of politics 

But it seems that in trying to get himself re-elected, Tiberius made a fatal misjudgment. The 
elections were held at harvest- time, when the majority of the rural poor who had been so 
instrumental in voting for him the previous year were busy in their fields; suddenly his re-election 
looked distinctly uncertain. What exactly happened next is unclear from the sources, but it 
seems as though early voting went Tiberius' way. At some point, the process was adjourned 
amid senatorial claims that what Tiberius was doing was illegal. The next day, the Senate 
attempted to debate Tiberius' eligibility to stand a second time. As tension rose between the 
Senate, Tiberius' fellow-tribunes, and his supporters, and as Tiberius attempted to get the 
urban poor on his side, rioting erupted outside the Senate house. Perhaps fearing that Tiberius 
was actually seeking sole rule, or at least using this fear as an excuse for action, Scipio Nasica, 
the chief priest (pontifex maximus), led the Senate out in pursuit of Tiberius. In the confusion 



that followed, Tiberius was clubbed to death, along with as many as three hundred of his 
supporters. 


While it has traditionally been argued that Tiberius was acting to redress a social and economic 
crisis, in reality the picture is not so clear. Both the exact cause and extent of the crisis are the 
subject of dispute, and Tiberius' exact motives and aims have been questioned. For example, 
in addition to the possibility that Tiberius was trying to deal with the problem of land hunger, it 
has been suggested that he was addressing a military crisis. To serve in the legions required 
ownership of a certain amount of land, and in the period prior to Tiberius' tribunate, it 
appears from the censuses that many were having difficulty in reaching the minimum property 
qualification-thus jeopardizing Rome's military strength. Others suggest that the struggle 
between Tiberius and the Senate was just another instance of faction- fighting- something that 
had for some while threatened to get out of hand. Another possibility is that Tiberius was trying 
to get his own back at the Senate, since the Senate had failed to give him due credit in 137 B.C. 
for negotiating, against all odds, the safe release of Roman soldiers held captive by the 
Numantines in Spain. 

But while it is uncertain whether Gracchus' main aim was simply to 'champion the freedom 
of the common people', as Sallust rather idealistically puts it, it is clear that he was in some 
sense a popular champion, or certainly came to be regarded as such by later historians, for two 
main reasons. First, he proposed a bill that was bound to appeal most to the numerous rural 
poor. Second, he adopted a populist style, actively courting the support of the masses by 
favouring the People's Assembly over the Senate. It is also apparent that this way of doing 
things, and in particular the fact that he went against the established methods, ultimately 
caused his downfalL Ironically, by bending the rules as much as he did, Tiberius effectively 
encouraged the Senate to do the same. The Senate began to oppose Tiberius using similar tactics 
to those he used against the Senate - between them, the rule book of Roman politics was 
effectively torn up. It is for this reason that later commentators believe that, at this point, Roman 
politics changed for ever, and for the worse. 

Tony's future? 

What does the future hold for the new hero of the British people, Tony Blair? Our political system 
is of course very different from that of the Roman Republic, and-thankfully-civil war cannot be 
considered very likely. But if the new prime minister wants to see out his full term of office, 
and contemplate another, the lessons from Ti. Gracchus' experience are probably worth 
remembering. Whether his policies will address the grievances of the masses in the way that Ti. 
Gracchus' land bill appears to have done has yet to be seen. But even now there are signs that 
he should be wary of canvassing for public support at the expense of upsetting the very 
bastions of power, for MPs of all political parties have been grumbling that Blair is already 
choosing to ignore traditional modes of government. For example, not only has he done away 
with the old format of prime minister's questions, opting for one session a week rather than 
two, but the move to make this change was not brought before the House for debate as is 
customary for such a proposition. Moreover, the new prime minister is now planning to devote 
time each month to answering questions put to him by the British public. This may, of course, be 
one way of rebuffing criticisms that he has reduced accountability in changing the arrangements 
for prime minister's questions ("'Talk to Tony" tour launched'. The Sunday Times, 8 June 
1997). But others may see it instead as a further snub to the House in favour of Joe Public. 



The example of what happened to Tiberius Gracchus suggests that to ally oneself with the people 
too closely may be a dangerous strategy - not because it is inherently wrong, but because it can 
imply disregard for formal power structures. Coupled with moves that might be interpreted as 
ways of taking power away from revered political institutions-in Tiberius' case, the Senate, and 
in Blair's case, the House of Commons - the popular approach may not necessarily be the 
key to political staying- power, as Gracchus found out ... at the expense of his life. 
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